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Welcome to the May /June edition of your NI Bulletin and we hope you enjoy it. This 
issue is split between Europe and Latin America, even the book reviews. Xavier Alban 
returns and this time has our lead article which concerns early issues from the Quito 
mint. He proposes the first trial strikes of national coinage was of 1/2 reales dated 1832. 
Paul Oostervink offers us another well researched article on Dutch medals with 
marvelous pictures of a wonderful specimen in the Dutch National Collection. His 
historical article The Raid on the Medway and the Peace of Breda - 1667 is illustrated 
with pictures of the key players in the contest. In addition to these feature length articles 
we have shorter articles from members Robert Ronus and Daniel Sedwick plus a 
commentary from your editor. Robert contributed two articles the first of which is 
related to the “divine right of kings” a thread through several of the articles in this issue. 
Dan’s article is about a coin peculiar in that it is related to three governing authorities. 
Beyond all these articles we have two book reviews and another picture quiz. 

As I write this brief letter I’m digesting the news of a robbery at the Thomas-Dobree 
museum in Nantes France. In addition to priceless historical artworks many gold coins 
and medals were stolen. A list of the stolen coins/medals was posted at the website of 
CGB Numismatique in Paris, https://www.cgb.fr/pdf/musee_dobree.pdf. It is feared that 
the stolen gold will be melted down. I can’t find a word meaning angry and sad 
simultaneously but it would be appropriate. Hopefully the treasure will soon be 
recovered intact. 
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Ecuadorian Trial Coin Dated 1832 

Xavier Alban R. 

[In this paper the author presents various hypotheses regarding the first issues of the 
Quito mint in Ecuador and proposes that in 1832 certain dies were prepared with the 
date 1832 and that from these dies trial strikes of medio reales (1/2 real coins) were 
produced and from which one specimen is known (NGC 2810734-005). Furthermore, 
dies dated 1832 were changed to 1833for use in 1833 the year the mint was officially 
authorized.] 

Many know that when Ecuador’s mint began to operate, it was given the task of 
revaluing or demonetizing debased metal coins, most of them denominated in “reales” 
and minted in Popayan, Colombia. 



Figure 1 

Republic of Colombia 1829 Pn RU 1 Real of Popayan Mint (nom. 19 mm) 

It is common knowledge that the clandestine manufacture of counterfeit coins of base 
metal or low silver content in Quito was widespread in the early days of the republic. 

This clandestine manufacture of spurious coins proliferated between 1828 and 1831; 
this being the reason one of the first tasks of the Quito mint was to identify the 1 real 
coins of Popayan that had little or no silver. Typically their silver content was less than 
thirty percent and the solution implemented was to countermark these low fineness 
coins with the letters “Mo” to reduce the face value by half (Mo being an abbreviation 
of “medio” which in Spanish means “half’). 



Figure 2a 

Republic of Colombia 1829 Pn RU 1 Real of Popayan Mint revalued to half of 
face value with countermark “M” on the reverse. 
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Republic of Colombia 1829 Pn RU 1 Real of Popayan Mint revalued to half of 
face value with countermark “Mo” on the reverse. 

We must consider that the Quito mint also had the job of countermarking the coins 
from Cundinamarca (modem day Colombia) of correct fineness with the monogram 
MDQ ( Moneda de Quito, in English “Quito Money”), which was established by decree 
on December 26, 1832 by General Flores. That work was begun in early 1833. 

Likewise, we know that in addition to the tedious work of reviewing the problematic 
issues of Popayan, they had to acquire and set up the equipment necessary to begin 
minting of the first coins. The machinery was ready by the middle of 1832, and the first 
coinage was struck on August 30 of that year (Hoyos: 79). So far there is nothing new; 
everything is perfectly detailed in several works. 

But what is still not known is the denomination of the trial coins that were made in 
August of 1832! In the opinion of some investigators this emission supposedly had 
been minted with the date of the following year (1833); that is to say, that somehow 
the operatives, the engraver who made the die, the assayer Guillermo Jameson and the 
Director of the mint, Colonel Alberto Salazza, divined that the decree ordering the start 
of operations would not be issued until the following year. All this in spite of the 
pressure they had to assemble the machinery of the mint as soon as possible, due to the 
pressing need for circulating coins in the country. 

That scenario, in my opinion, had to do the opposite, to suggest to the staff of the mint, 
that President Flores should issue the decree quickly so that these coins would circulate 
the same year they were minted, that is, 1832. That is what common sense dictated, 
although in practice this did not happen, because in fact the decree came out the 
following year, but mint officials did not know that the authorization decree would 
come after the end of the year. 

On the other hand, in his book Quito a traves de los siglos, Eliecer Enriquez makes 
reference to a hypothesis that the test coins minted on August 30, 1832 were the 2 
reales; Melvin Hoyos supports this hypothesis in the absence of any report of the 
starting date for the coinage of the 2 reales of 1833, which one could presume was a 
trial coinage. This hypothesis is very logical—which is why almost nobody rejects the 
idea that 2 reales were coined in August 1832— but the fact that there was no report of 
the start of these coins does not mean that there could not be other reasons. One must 
remember that the minting of the 2 reales denomination was irregular with few pieces 
minted; the scheduled quantity was never achieved because the coin press suffered 
damage. I believe this may have been the reason that no such report was issued. 
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Moreover, Hoyos mentions that Colonel Salazza sent a report to the Ministry of 
Finance, dated September 13, 1833, informing of the impossibility of repairing the 
screw of the coin press machine, (el tornillo del Balancm de la maquina de acunar) 
and that until that date the mint had only managed to produce 400 pesos in 2 reales 
coins; that is to say, they only minted 1,600 pieces of 2 reales up to September 13,1833 
(Hoyos: 102; Item #7). However, in the production report that Colonel Salazza 
presented to the Ministry of Finance in 1836, he reported a total production of 5,122 
pesos in pesetas dated 1833, or in other words, 20,488 pieces of 2 reales. Thus we can 
easily conclude that 18,888 pesetas must have been minted after September 13, 1833 
in order to complete the production reported by Salazza, after the repair of the coin 
press was accomplished. This great mystery requires further investigation to discover 
exactly when and how the 2 reales of 1833 were coined. Until now it is only been 
possible to raise some conjectures. 

In my personal opinion, I can say that when it is necessary to put coins into circulation 
to satisfy an urgent demand, logic dictates that you begin with the coins that are most 
needed, which are normally the smaller fractional coins, since it is the most requested 
currency for the majority of transactions. This same process is recorded for 1833 when 
1/2 reales were issued at the end of January and followed a month later by 1 reales; 
then two weeks later the small gold 1 escudo was issued (Hoyos: 91-92). 

So, if it was known what monetary denomination was going to have the highest initial 
demand, why would the mint decide to make a trial 2 Reales coin in August of 1832? 
This does not seem very logical. As I indicated above, common sense dictates that they 
should have begun trials with the most needed coin, which was the 1/2 real. 

Anyway, whatever the denomination of the trial coins, in my opinion, these should 
have been minted with the date of 1832, because they were made in August of that 
year, and surely the staff of the Quito mint could not imagine that the authorization 
would not be made until the following year. > 



Picture Quiz 


What is the political significance of this 1890 dated coin? 
Send answers to the editor. Contact information on inside cover. 


m 
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Figure 3 

1/2 Real with date 1832 GJ certificated NGC 2810734-005 

The theory that the first trial coins were 1/2 reales was substantiated by a young 
collector who showed me a 1/2 real coin from his collection, which was extremely 
worn, but the 1832 date was clearly visible. I told him that this piece was extremely 
rare, that perhaps it is the discovery piece to clear up the mystery and prove which 
coins were minted in August of 1832. In my opinion there was no doubt about the date 
that was observed on the coin. However, in order to confirm this observation, we sent 
the coin to one of the recognized coin certifiers, in this case NGC. 
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Unfortunately, this piece could not be certified because of its poor condition. However, 
the certifier registered this piece dated 1832, and thus it was established in registry 
2810734-005 as 1832 GJ ECUADOR 1/2R QUITO ***NOT ENCAPSULATED*** 
“NOT SUITABLE FOR CERTIFICATION”. 

It is worth mentioning that when the certifiers cannot confirm the authenticity of a coin, 
they register it as “QUESTIONABLE AUTHENTICITY” as case 2813928-002; or 
“ALTERED DATE” if the date was altered, such as case 3719808-007; or 
“INELIGIBLE TYPE” when they cannot identify with certainty the type of coin, such 
as case 2795087-006 (a 5 sucres 1944 with the countermark for 75 years of the 
Ecuadorian Central Bank). But in the particular case of this 1/2 real coin, none of those 
qualifiers was considered; they did not question the authenticity of the coin, or that the 
date was altered or if the piece was unidentifiable. 



Figure 4 


1/2 Real 1833/2 GJ certified by ANACS 4732077 

In addition to that specimen, I knew of another case from a different third party grading 
service. ANACS recorded the existence of another 1/2 Real with overdate 1833/2— 
that is, a 3 over 2—which was sold by Heritage Rare Coins in January 2013 and 
described as “Republic 1/2 Real 1833/2-GJ, KM 12.2 (MoR, unlisted overdate), VF20 
Details - Corroded, Bent ANACS” [where “MoR” stands for medio real]. 
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These two examples make me ponder the possibility that the emission of trials, made 
in August 1832, could have been the coin of 1/2 real minted with the date of 1832, and 
not the 2 reales minted with date 1833 as many historians think. And, as I said earlier 
it would have been illogical to begin testing with the highest denomination silver coin, 
and even worse with the date of a year yet to come. 

If my hypothesis is correct, there should be more overdated 1833 1/2 reales in 
collections—unnoticed by their owners—because this error was attributed to the poor 
quality details of the die rather than an overdate. 


To confirm this, I made a visual inspection of some pieces of 1/2 real 1833, in which I 
was able to observe an important detail in the minting of these coins. 



Figure 5 

Several coins of 1/2 real 1833 where we visualize: 


Left column: 3 coins with dates struck without defect, keeping proportionality 
and alignment between the 4 digits. Right column: 3 coins with dates where the 
last or last 2 digits have defects, particularly that these digits are 
disproportionate to and misaligned with the first 2 digits of the date. 

Most of the examined 1/2 real coins dated 1833 have a totally clear date, in which all 
four digits are quite clear, keeping proportionality and alignment between the digits. 
But there are other pieces in which the date is not clear, the rarest being those cases 
where only the ultimate or sometimes also the penultimate digit is distorted, and in a 
few cases it is apparent that the last two digits are larger than and not aligned with the 
first two because they are located in an ascending staggered position. 
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Figure 6 

1/2 Real 1833 with malformed digits in the date; the last 2 digits (33) are larger 
than the initial 2 digits (18), in addition to an ascending staggered location. 

The 1/2 real coins with malformed date are peculiar in that none of them have a similar 
problem in the first two digits of the year. This rare anomaly has consistently been 
attributed to the poor quality of the Orellana punches for those pieces, but nobody has 
realized that this anomaly is observed only in the final digits of the year. That is to say, 
we must believe that some of the various punches had poor quality engraving only in 
those digits. Or failing that, the pieces were so small that when they were struck the 
error occurred exactly in the same position of the coin affecting only those digits. 

Is that what we should believe happened with those coins? 

I am skeptical. It is very unusual that these malformed digits appear only in the last two 
digits and for me raises the question “Why are malformed digits present only in the last 
digits of the date?” 

The only hypothetical answer I find is that this “feature” of the date is neither the result 
of poor punch quality nor of an error in the strike of the pieces when they were made; 
it makes me think about the possibility that they are corrections made in the dies, most 
probably engraved in 1832 to start the production that supposedly had to start in the 
middle of that year, is what the staff of the mint should have assumed, the enormous 
urgency of demand of coins that the country had, added to the pressure that they had to 
have the machines installed as soon as possible. But as the decree was not signed until 
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the following year, it is very likely that it would be necessary to correct those dies to 
be able to use them, obtaining some pieces with this peculiarity. 

The little test production that was made in August of 1832 must have been a few pieces 
with the date of the year 1832, which may or may not have been released, but only this 
piece of 1/2 real 1832 has been found in the records of the NGC and it is probably 
unique. 

We must remember that when President Flores gave the authorization for the 
implementation of the Quito Mint, it was necessary to obtain information from the 
Lima mint in December 1831, because the tense situation that existed between the 
Governments of Ecuador and New Granada (modem day Colombia) did not support 
cooperation with the mints of Popayan and Bogota (Hoyos: 74). 

Remember also that in Lima it was customary to correct the dies to reuse them in later 
years, this is observed in the coinage of the Lima mint: cuartillo (KM # 143.1) of 
1830/28, 1831/0, 1834/3, 1836 / 5, 1839/8, 1842/32, 1843/32, 1845/36, as well as the 
1/2 reales (KM # 144.1) of the years 1827/6, 1829/8, 1833/2, 1835/3, 1836/5; in the 2 
reales (KM # 95) of 1803/2, 1807/0 and in the 8 reales of 1803/2, 1815/4 among other 
specimens. Thus we observe that the dies not only corrected the final digit of the year, 
otherwise in many cases corrected to the last 2 digits. 

If the Quito mint officials fully examined how things worked in the Lima mint, it makes 
me think, if it were possible that the custom of correcting the dies was also transmitted 
to the Quito mint. If this hypothesis is true, it would explain why there are corrected 
dies in the last 2 last digits, as we observed in some specimens. 

The mystery of the 1833 dated 2 reales 

Melvin Hoyos could be right, stating that the mint started producing the Ecuadorian 
coinage at the end of December 1832, and that the production should have started with 
the 1/2 real (erroneously marked with the fraction “1/2” rather than the specified “M” 
for medio real) made by Juan Orellana as the chief engraver. 

We must also mention that Mr. Juan Orellana was the first chief engraver in the Quito 
mint working from 1832 to March 1833, when he was replaced by Eduardo Coronel. 
Mr. Orellana was in charge of making the first silver issues of 1/2, 1 and 2 reales. 
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Figure 7 (no to scale) 

First coins of 1/2,1 and 2 reales, attributed to Juan Orellana. Notice the 
distinguishing characteristics that attribute these to Orellana, such as the rustic 
work of the pieces, the position of the birds, the overlap of the mountains that 
form the valley into a V shape and the teeth of the ring that are unmistakable 

details, among others. 

In addition, some historians suggest that the 2 reales could also have begun in 1832, at 
least the 1,600 pieces that Salazza confirmed its production in the report of September 
13, 1833 to the Ministry of Finance, reporting the impossibility of repairing the coin 
press machine. But in my opinion, in no way could those 2 real coins be the trial coins, 
made in August 1832, because any coins that had been made on that date, should have 
shown the year in which the test was done, and not the year following. 

It is not clear whether 2 reales production began in 1832 or early 1833, but I can say 
with complete certainty that this denomination, despite the low production, was worked 
by both engravers, Juan Orellana and Eduardo Coronel, contrary to what many 
historians think. They attribute the production of the 1833 dated pesetas (2 reales) only 
to Mr. Orellana, because they consider these pieces as evidence of the emission made 
in August 1832. 

To verify the aforementioned, we can confirm that there are 2 reales coins of 1833 with 
characteristics of each of the two chief engravers. This is confirmed by the certified 
coins NGC 4327326-009, which has all the characteristics that can be attributed to Mr. 
Juan Orellana, and NGC 3419565-008 which has the unmistakable characteristics 
attributable to Mr. Eduardo Coronel. 

In the illustrated 1833 dated 2 reales above we observe characteristics that identify 
which engravers made the dies. 
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Figure 8 

NGC 4327326-009 NGC 3419565-008 

A pair of 2 reales with characteristics attributed to the engravers: 

Juan Orellana (left) probably struck in 1832 or early 1833, and 
Eduardo Coronel (right) probably struck after Sept. 13 of 1833. 

• We note that for the case of the dies engraved by Juan Orellana, the finishes 
are rustic and lower quality than Eduardo Coronel’s die. 

• The position of the birds located on the mountains are totally different 
between both engravers. This being the most significant feature to distinguish 
between the dies. We can see that in Orellana’s die, the birds have a horizontal 
posture (the head is aligned with its body and tail), while in Coronel’s die the 
birds have upright posture (the head elevated well above its body). 
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• The formation of the valley between the mountains, that for the dies cut by 
Orellana, the overlap of the mountains establishes a meeting point (vertex), 
giving the valley a V shape unlike the Coronel die that is formed when the 
meeting of the mountain on the right makes a sharp curve to be mounted on 
the skirt of the mountain on the left, forming the valley in a U shape. 

• The design of the mountains slopes are very different, noticing the fine 
engraving in the coin from the Coronel dies. 

• The rustic design of the toothed ring of the Orellana coin, unlike the very 
good workmanship in the Coronel specimen. 

• The finishing of the numbers that make up the year 1833, in which the 
difference in the shape of the digits is very noticeable, above all we can see 
how very different the number 8 is between both engravers. 

• And finally the detail in the lower part of the cornucopia, which for the case of 
the Orellana die is thick and very rustic, while in the Coronel die the finishes 
are fine. 

All of these characteristics identify the work of each engraver are illustrated in the 1833 
dated 2 reales despite that the few 2 reales minted that year were made in different 
periods and contradicting what we had believed which is that all the 2 reales were made 
in 1832 by Juan Orellana. 

We can observe that all characteristics of Coronel die 1833 (the position of the birds, 
the shape of the number 8 on the date, etc), are present in the 1 and 2 reales coins of 
the following 2 years (1834 and 1835) in which he was the chief engraver of the Quito 
Mint, leaving an unmistakable record of these details. 

In addition, from the aforementioned, it allows us to deduce that the 2 reales coined by 
Juan Orellana, should be much rarer than the 1833 dated 1 real also engraved by him. 
I know only of the specimen that appears in the photo of this article, it has not been 
reported in the works of Melvin Hoyos or Ramiro Reyes, in which only the coin 
corresponding to the dies of Eduardo Coronel appears in both works, attributing them 
erroneously to Juan Orellana. 

We must remember that, of the 20,488 pieces that Salazza reported in the 1836 report 
as total production of pesetas, only 1,600 were struck into 2 reales until September 13, 
1833 as reported by Salazza, when he reports the impossibility of getting the coin press; 
which means that the 1,600 pesetas that were produced before September 13 must have 
been carried out by Mr. Orellana, which is less than 8% of total production. This last 
statement is based on the order to produce the 1 real that was received by the mint, on 
February 28,1833; article 1 mentions: “From this date will be struck in the mint, 1 real 
coins of the same type as the pesetas (“pesetas” in Ecuador was synonymous with “2 
reales”), except that in the place where the numeral 2 is stamped, it will be replaced by 
the numeral 1” (Hoyos: 103); which confirms that by the time the order was given to 
mint the 1 real coin, in February of 1833, the coins of 2 reales already existed, and for 
that time, they could only come from the die engraved by Juan Orellana, who was the 
engraver of the Quito mint. 

The remaining production of 18,888 pesetas (more than 92% of total production), 
surely, had to be coined after the date of the report of September 13,1833; which means 
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that it could only be made by Mr. Eduardo Coronel, who by then was already the 

engraver of the Quito Mint. 

In summary of everything addressed so far we draw the following conclusions: 

1. The trial coins minted in August 1832 would not be 2 reales coins, contrary to 
what most historians suggest, because it would make little sense to execute 
trials on the least needed coins. 

2. That the trial coinage should have been dated 1832, because when the dies for 
the trials were prepared the mint had no way of knowing the decree of 
authorization would be delayed until the following year. The trial strikes 
themselves could have been produced from these dies in 1832 or 1833 (since 
1833 is the year when production should have begun including the set-up and 
adjustment of equipment). 

3. Based on the two hypotheses above I support the existence of a 1/2 real coin 
registered by NGC and dated 1832, the 1/2 real 1833/2 certified by the 
ANACS and some pieces that exist with malformed final digit(s) of the date 
which presumes they are the product of corrected dies. 

4. Only 1,600 of the 20,488 pieces of 2 reales 1833 could be minted by Juan 
Orellana (less than 8%); they are the first pesetas. This is supported by the 
report of September 13, 1833 by Mr. Salazza confirming production up to that 
date. 

5. The remaining pieces of 2 reales had to be struck after September 13, 1833, 
with dies executed by Mr. Eduardo Coronel, because Orellana was no longer 
the main engraver of the mint. 

6. Both coins of 1 and 2 reales of 1833 engraved by Juan Orellana must be 
extremely difficult pieces to locate; with the 2 reales much more difficult to 
find than the pieces of 1 real. 

7. Eduardo Coronel produced more than 92% of the total production of 2 reales 
in 1833, while Juan Orellana less than 8%. To date, we have not identified any 
2 reales made from Orellana dies the reason being that the few pieces found 
have been erroneously attributed to Orellana when they really belonged by 
Coronel. 
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Figure 1: Courtesy of Heritage Auctions (HA.com), April 25-May 1, 2012. World 
& Ancient Coins CICF - Chicago #3019, lot 26662 (part). 

Figure 2a: Courtesy of Heritage Auctions (HA.com), April 25-May 1, 2012. World 
& Ancient Coins CICF - Chicago #3019, lot 26661 (part). 

Figure 2b: Ramiro Reyes 

Figure 5 & 6: From various lots Courtesy Heritage Auctions (HA.com). 
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Costa Rica, 8 Reales, 1846JB “2-reales” Counterstamp (Type V) with 
“8” Countermark on a Guatemala Cob 8 Reales, 1739(J) 

Daniel Frank Sedwick, NI #2704 



This curious coin merits attention on several levels. First, it is an example of multi¬ 
country usage, as it was originally struck in Guatemala under Spanish rule in 1739 but 
was then counterstamped for official circulation in Costa Rica more than 100 years 

later, at a time when Costa Rica was an independent 
country, but with “Republic of Central America” stated 
on the counterstamp, in reference to the brief 
federation between Costa Rica, Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Honduras and Nicaragua that began in 1823. 
This counterstamp is the same as is seen on the 
common 2 reales, and in fact the stamp bears that 
denomination explicitly, flanking the trunk of the 
iconic ceiba tree (above assayer initials JB for Juan 
Barth) that characterizes Central American coins of 
that period, as does the design of volcanoes under sun 
and rays on the other side, which shows the date 1846 at bottom, the legends reading 
REPUB • DE CENT • DE AMER • / HABILITADA EN COSTA RICA. On the higher 
denominations of 4 and 8 reales, however, this counterstamp is accompanied by an 
incuse countermark (note the difference, namely that 
a counterstamp is two-sided) showing either “4” or 
“8” (depending on the denomination) with “4R” or 
“8R” in relief in the center of the number, as 
authorized by decree on October 15, 1846, to be 
applied only on coins deemed of high enough quality. 

On this specimen both the counterstamp and 
countermark are bold and deep (VF), and while the 
host is typically worn (VG), it bears a clear date and 
lacks the typical hole near the edge and any other 
damage except a large but inoffensive edge-crack next 
to counterstamp that was caused by the 1800s 
counterstamp / countermark is rather rare today, and the present example is among the 
finest known, pedigreed to the collection of the late Joseph “Sep” Haberthuer of 
Guatemala City. This specimen (KM-59.26.43 grams) to be offered at the Daniel Frank 
Sedwick, LLC Auction #23 on May 15, 2018. 

5V7 



stamping. This combination 
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Johann Friedrich of Brandenburg-Ansbach 
Gets His Crown Direct From God 

Robert Ronus, NI #LM139 

In the Bible, in 1 Samuel, the prophet Samuel anoints Saul and then David as king over 
Israel. This is the origin of the Christian doctrine of the divine right of kings. It asserts 
that a monarch is subject to no earthly authority, deriving his right to rule directly from 
the will of God. The king is thus not subject to the will of his people, the aristocracy, 
or any other estate of the realm, including (in the view of some, especially in Protestant 
countries) the church. A weaker or more moderate form of this political theory does 
hold, however, that the king is subject to the church and the pope, although completely 
irreproachable in other ways; but according to this doctrine in its strong form, only God 
can judge an unjust king. The doctrine implies that any attempt to depose the king or 
to restrict his powers runs contrary to the will of God and may constitute a sacrilegious 
act. The doctrine was elaborated by a series of Renaissance scholars who often saw 
absolute rule as the only way to avoid continuous strife and disorder. Martin Luther 
himself, when urging the secular authorities to crush the Peasant Rebellion of 1525 in 
Germany in his “Against the Murderous, Thieving Hordes of Peasants,” cited the 
following passage from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 13:1-7: 

Let every soul be subject to the governing authorities. For there is no authority 
except from God, and the authorities that exist are appointed by God. Therefore 
whoever resists the authority resists the ordinance of God, and those who resist 
will bring judgment on themselves. For rulers are not a terror to good works, but 
to evil. Do you want to be unafraid of the authority? Do what is good, and you 
will have praise from the same. For he is God’s minister to you for good. But if 
you do evil, be afraid; for he does not bear the sword in vain; for he is God’s 
minister, an avenger to execute wrath on him who practices evil. Therefore you 
must be subject, not only because of wrath but also for conscience’ sake. For 
because of this you also pay taxes, for they are God’s ministers attending 
continually to this very thing. Render therefore to all their due: taxes to whom 
taxes are due, customs to whom customs, fear to whom fear, honor to whom 
honor. (New King James Version) 

It is not surprising that this doctrine had universal appeal to the rulers of European 
states to justify their absolute power. Richard I of England put it clearly when he 
declared at his trial during the Imperial Diet at Speyer in 1193 “I am bom in a rank 
which recognizes no superior but God, to whom alone I am responsible for my actions.” 
One of his successors, James VI of Scotland who became James I of England in 1603, 
said this in a speech to Parliament in 1610: 

The state of monarchy is the supremest thing upon earth, for kings are not only 
God’s lieutenants upon earth and sit upon God’s throne, but even by God 
himself they are called gods. There be three principal [comparisons] that 
illustrate the state of monarchy: one taken out of the word of God, and the two 
other out of the grounds of policy and philosophy. In the Scriptures kings are 
called gods, and so their power after a certain relation compared to the Divine 
power. Kings are also compared to fathers of families; for a king is truly parens 
patriae [parent of the country], the politic father of his people. And lastly, kings 
are compared to the head of this microcosm of the body of man. 
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On coins, European rulers’ direct relationship to God was, of course, expressed by 
putting ‘By the Grace of God’ (usually Dei Gratia in Latin but also the equivalent in 
the local language) in front of their name and title. In England this first appeared on 
coins of Edward I (1272-1307). 1 In France this first appeared on gold coins of Louis 
IX, St. Louis (1226-1270). From the 15th century it became standard practice across 
Europe. Indeed, there was controversy in England when D.G. was omitted in the first 
coinage of the Commonwealth struck by Cromwell after the deposition and execution 
of Charles I. When a new coinage was planned, God was restored: the obverse of the 
gold and silver coins had Cromwell’s bust with the very monarchical legend OLIVAR 
D G R P ANG SCO HIB & PRO (Oliver by the Grace of God, Protector of the Republic 
of England, Scotland, Ireland). Perhaps even more controversial was the obverse of the 
1849 Queen Victoria florin, designed by William Wyon as a tentative step towards 
decimal coinage (1 florin = 2 shillings = 1/10 of a pound). The crowned bust with the 
simple legend VICTORIA REGINA, without any dei gratia, was a shock, including 
allegedly to the queen herself (Lobel: 1995). It has ever since been known as the 
Godless Florin. It was soon replaced by the so-called Gothic Florin with the reassuring 
legend D G BRIT REG F D (defender of the faith). 

The June 2017 auction of Fritz Rudolf Kiinker, the leading German auction house, had 
an interesting Brandenburg-Ansbach coin I had not seen before (lot 258). It was a 1679 
gulden (2/3 Taler) issued by Johann Friedrich, Margrave of Brandenburg-Ansbach 
from 1667 to 1686. The reverse design seems intended to send a message to any 
illiterate who did not understand that the margrave had received his crown directly 
from God. 

In the closeup here we see 
heaven represented by clouds 
and the Hand of God breaking 
out from heaven with a royal 
crown to anoint His ruling 
authority, hence direct 
appointment from God. 



1 A survey of various catalogs (Coincraft, etc.) shows that Dei Gratia and various abbreviations 
of it appeared on English coins of Edward I, II and III. Some of the groats so marked vary 
greatly in weight suggesting they were patterns of Edward I. See Henry Noel Humphreys The 
Gold, Silver, and Copper Coins of England: Exhibited in a series offac-similies of the most 
interesting coins of each successive period; printed in gold, silver, and copper, accompanied 
by a sketch of the progress of the English coinage from the earliest period to the present time. 
London: H.G. Bohn, 1849, p. 41. Online at Google Books, accessed online January 12,2018. 
https://play.google.com/store/books/details?id=A9oWAAAAYAAJ&rdid=book- 
A9oWAAAAYAAJ&rdot= 1 
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Obv.: IOHANNES • FRID l MARCHIO l BRAND I. Crowned 15-field arms in 
decorated shield, below in legend the year 16-79 divided by 2/3 in circle. Rev.: 
IEHOVA CORONAT (Jehovah crowns). Hand holding crown coming out from 
clouds over altar with sword and heart. 35 mm. 18.59 g. Dav.310. KM 85. S.Wilm.908. 

The obverse arms are complicated. According to Gritzner, the arms are as follows: 
Magdeburg (divisions per fesse), Brandenburg (eagle), Prussia (eagle), Pomerania 
(griffin), Stettin (griffin), Cassubia (griffin), Crossen in Silesia (eagle), Wenden 
(griffin), Jagemdorf (eagle), Halberstadt (divisions per pale), Burgraviate of 
Nuremberg (lion in bordure), Minden (crossed keys), Hohenzollem (quarters), 
Cammin (a kind of reverse F), regalia. 
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Patard of Philip the Fair of Burgundy 
with Tower Countermark: A Postscript 
Robert Ronus, NI #LM139 

In Nov / Dec 2016 the NI Bulletin published my article “Mysterious Countermarks on 
16th-18th Century European Coins,” which included a discussion of the tower 
countermark on an undated patard (or stuiver) of Philip the Fair of Burgundy (1482- 
1506) struck in Bruges (Flanders); illustrated below. The auction house suggested the 
coin was countermarked as valid coinage by the city of Kampen when it was besieged 
by an army of the Netherlands Estates in 1578. However, most numismatists consider 
that it is more likely that it is a countermark of Toumai (which was besieged by Charles 
V’s Imperial army in 1521). Tour in French means tower. 



Hugo Vanhoudt has drawn my attention to a third possibility proposed by Redgy 
Dewulf in an article “Die drommelse ‘Doornikse’ klop” (The strange “Tournai” 
countermark) in the Nov. 2017 edition of Maandblad voor Numismatiek, a Belgian 
numismatic journal. Mr. Dewulf notes that the countermark appears on patards of both 
Philip the Fair and his son Charles V struck in several different mints. In all cases the 
coin is very worn while the countermark is in much better condition, suggesting it was 
added a long time after the coin was struck. He mentions that de Mey stated these 
countermarks also appeared on double patards but he thinks that, if they did, it was by 
mistake because the two coins look very similar. The double patard had a higher silver 
content (64% versus 31.9%) and was much used for saving, in pots. At a time when 
banks only served the very rich, people kept their savings at home, typically in a hidden 
pot, a kind of high end version of people today putting pennies in a piggy bank or jar. 
Coins saved typically ranged from talers down to double patards. The patard, with its 
low silver content, was not considered a good savings vehicle. 

During the reign of Charles’ son, Philip II, ruler of the Spanish Netherlands from 1555- 
98, the value of high silver content coins (thanks to the vast inflow of silver from the 
Spanish Americas) diverged increasingly from the value of minor coins. As mentioned 
above, the older patards of Philip the Fair and Charles V were struck in billon, with a 
31.9% silver content. Mr. Dewulf suggests that Philip had these coins, worn and with 
a bad appearance, countermarked to confirm their silver content and ensure they were 
not undervalued and compared to lower value minor coins such as the gros. Mr. Dewulf 
argues that the tower countermark is not Toumai but the castle emblem of Castile. 
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Philip II’s titles on his coins struck in the 17 
provinces of the Spanish Netherlands were 
PHS ‘DIG* HISP Z REX • DVX • BRA 
for Brabant coins, PHS •DIG* HISP • Z» 

REX • COMES • FLAN for Flanders coins, 

PHS • D J G • HISP Z REX • COMES HOL 
for Holland, etc. In each case his title as 
King of Spain conies before his title of Duke 
or Count of the province. Mr. Dewulf notes 
that it was typical in this period for rulers to 
emphasize their highest title as soon as they 
obtained it. He suggests that it would be then 
logical for Philip to use the arms of Castile, the most important part of the Spanish 
kingdom of Castile and Aragon, as his countermark even in the Netherlands. 

At the beginning of Mr. Dewulf s article, he mentions he is recalling the contents of a 
lost correspondence with Gregory Brunk, the American countermark specialist. Our 
editor, Herman Blanton, reminded me that the NI Bulletin in fact published an article 
on “The Habsburg Castle Countermark” by Brunk in May/June 2010, in which he 
mentions his correspondence with Dewulf. Brunk identifies 3 different varieties of the 
castle countermark (the c/m on the coin featured in my article appears to be his first 
type, Castle in depressed circle). He agrees with Dewulf that some of the castle 
countermarks on the Philip the Fair stuivers seem almost identical to the castle on 16th 
century Spanish coins. He points out that there is no conclusive evidence to assign them 
to Toumai or any particular location and suggests the different styles of the 
countermarks might indicate different towns where worn coins of this sort were tested 
and stamped. Brunk does not attribute them to Philip II. 

Mr. Dewulf s suggestion of Philip II being responsible for the countermarking is 
interesting but the problem is there is no documentation to support it. Philip II’s 
monetary decrees are generally well documented. The mystery remains. 
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The Raid on the Medway and the Peace of Breda - 1667 
PROCUL • HINC • MALA • BESTIA 
Paul Oostervink, NI #2787 

Copyright 2018, Paul Oostervink 
Translated from the German by Robert Ronus, NI #LM139 

During the second Anglo-Dutch war (1665-1667) a Dutch war fleet made a raid on the 
English coast from June 21 to June 23,1667. This assault on Chatham was a very bold 
enterprise. It was planned by Johan de Witt, grand pensionary of Holland. On June 19, 
1667 a small war fleet set off towards the mouth of the Thames. This squadron sailed 
up the river Medway under the leadership of Lieutenant-Admiral Van Ghent and broke 
the chain stretched across the river. The main force remained on the high seas under 
the leadership of De Ruyter so that they could oppose an English counter attack from 
the sea. The English were also successfully attacked on land with amphibious 
operations. In total 7 major English warships were lost by conquest or burning. 

The English King, Charles II (1660-1685) (Figure 6), was “not amused” when he 
received the message in June 1667 that the king’s flagship—the Royal Charles— had 
been taken by tow from Chatham to Hellevoetsluis. Ironically, this was the same ship 
on which Charles II seven years earlier had returned to England from his exile in Breda 
(March 31, 1660 to May 24, 1660). The mouth of the Thames River remained closed 
until a peace agreement had been ratified by all parties. On July 31, 1667, the Treaty 
of Breda came into force. 

One of the most important and fancy uses 1 of the medal at that time was as a reward, 
usually struck in gold, sometimes in silver. Often such pieces were presented on a 
ribbon or a gold necklace; the latter we call a chain. 2 Chains were literally the most 
visible rewards given by the Dutch Republic. A medal hanging from a gold chain is an 
inseparable part of the portraits of Dutch naval heroes, especially in the Golden Age. 

So David Vlugh (1611-1673) (Figure 1), Johan (or Jan) Evertsen de Liefde (1619- 
1673) (Figure 2), Witte Comelisz. de With (1623-1672) (Figure 3) and Willem Joseph, 
Baron van Ghent tot Drakenburgh (1626-1672) (Figure 4) are portrayed with this great 
golden medal of honor—along with a gold chain—as thanks for their contribution to 
the raid on the Medway in 1667. 
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Figure 1 

David Vlugh (1611-1673) 3 




Figure 2 

Johan (or Jan) Evertsen de Liefde 
(1619-1673) 4 



Figure 3 

Witte Cornelisz. de With (1623- 
1672) 5 


Figure 4 

Willem Joseph Baron van Ghent tot 
Drakenburgh (1626-1672) 6 
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Figure 5 

Reward medal David Vlugh for the raid on the Medway - 1667 
Gold, 71 mm /185.3 g 2nd Type 
Medallist: Pieter Verdijn 

Nationale Numismatische Collectie, De Nederlandsche Bank 7 


Obverse: Closed crown over national arms supported by two crowned lions. Legend: 
# CONCORDIA RES PAR WE CRESCUNT • [(rose) by concord small countries 
become greater.] Reverse: 1667/De Staten General / der Vereenighde Nederlanden / 
hebben goet gevonden aenden Sellout/bij Nacht Vlugh als in die qualiteit / onder den 
Lieut Admirael Van Ghent / gecommandeert hebbende het gros van / fregatten daer 
mede het fameux exploit / den 21.22.23 Junij 1667 op de Rivieren / van Londen en 
Rochester is int werck/ gestelt te vereeren een goude keeten / met een Medaille tot een 
gedenck/ teecken in sijne familie en / voor de posteriteijt. [1667 / The States General / 
of the United Netherlands / have determined that a golden chain with a medal be offered 
to Rear Admiral Vlugh who in his position under Vice Admiral van Ghent commanded 
the greater part of the frigates which made the famous exploit on the 21, 22, 23 June 
1667 on the rivers of London and Rochester, as a memorial / in his family and / for 
eternity.] 

The one medal shown here (Figure 5) was awarded to David Vlugh, rear-admiral of 
Holland and West Frisia. During the second Anglo-Dutch war Vlugh with his frigate 
the ‘Wapen of Utrecht’ fought an important battle against the English. The States- 
General thought this had to be rewarded and so Vlugh received this particular medal: 
a payment for his service, but also the medal earned him eternal fame as a national 
hero. 
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Figure 6 Figure 7 

Charles II (1630-1685) 8 Mirror decorations Royal Charles 9 



Figure 8 Figure 9 

Johan de Witt (1625-1672) 10 Jan Zoet (1609-1674) 11 

The States of Holland and West Frisia also decided to commemorate the glorious 
moment by striking a presentation medal on the peace of Breda. The grand pensionary 
Johan de Witt (1625-1672) (Figure 8) gave the order for the design to the Amsterdam 
poet Jan Zoet (1609-1674) (Figure 9). To design the medal Jan Zoet called in the help 
of the best medallist of Amsterdam, Christoffel Adolphi (1630/31-1684), member of 
the Amsterdam Guild of Gold and Silversmiths. In July 1668 the medal was ready. The 
gold medal (Figures 10 and 11) was of a different thickness and cost 283 guilders and 
10 pennies. The silver copy was of standard weight and cost about 30 guilders. 

Medal MALA BESTIA (evil beast) in medal box: 
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Figure 10 

The peace of Breda - 31 July 1667 
Gold, 71 mm /160.7 g 

Technique: screw press. Medallist: Christoffel Adolphi (1630/31-1684) 
Photo: Nationale Numismatische Collectie, De Nederlandsche Bank 12 
Reference: v. Loon II, p. 555 

Obverse: Woman (allegory of Peace) holding in her right hand a sword with a wreath 
hanging from the point and in her left hand a caduceus and a cornucopia; behind her a 
hand from the clouds holding the arms of England and the United Provinces over a 
fleet sailing the sea. Banner with the legend: IRATO BELLUM PLACATO 
NUMINE PAX EST (War from an angry divinity, peace from one appeased). In 
exergue: REDIIT • CONCORDIA • MATER • / IUL • 31 • BRE coat of arms D/E • 
A° 1667 • (Mother Concord returned at Breda on July 31, 1667). 
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Figure 11 

Photo: Nationale Numismatische Collectie,De Nederlandsche Bank 

Reverse: Helmeted woman (Hollandia or the Dutch Virgin) holding a scepter and a 
lance with arrows, standing with her left foot on a reclining, nude woman with a gorgon 
head (said by some to be the head of Charles II), behind her a lion, a lamb and burning 
ships (Chatham). Legend: MITIS ET FORTIS (Gentle and strong). In exergue: 
PROCUL • HINC • MALA* BESTIA • / IUN: REGNIS! 22 • / 1667 *. (Away from 
these States, evil beast/ June 22 1667). Initials: C.A. (Christoffel Adolphi). 
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This medal is technically very special in that raised text is pressed on to the edge. It is 
manufactured with a quite different set of punches (upward stamps). The edge lettering 
(Figure 12) was made at the mint by making a coin ring plate in the interior of which 
the edge lettering is engraved. In the press the coin image is pressed along with the 
edge from the coin ring. This medal was designed by the Amsterdam engraver Adolphi, 
who was the first to possess a private medal press. 13 



Figure 12 

* NUMISMA * POSTERITATI * SACRUM * BELGA * BRITANNOQUE * 
RECONCILIATIS * (A medal consecrated to posterity on the reconciliation of the 
United Provinces and Britain). 



The text PROCUL HINC 
MALA BESTIA (away from 
these States, evil beast) was not 
intended to offend the British 
king. The poems of Jan Zoet 
explain the meaning of the 
symbolism and how the Latin 
text is to be interpreted. Jan Zoet 
wrote a note in the form of two 
poems about the allegorical 
representations on both sides of 
the medal. The two poems are 
pasted (1st poem: Vreede baart 
zegen (Peace to bless) - obverse 
/ 2nd poem: Sachtmoedig, en 
Dapper (Meek and Brave) - 
reverse) in a black wooden 
medal box (Figure 13). 
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1st poem (re: medal obverse): “Vreede baart zeegen” / “Peace to bless” 


Nu rust, en roest het Oorlogs zwaardt, 
De Vrede niet dat zeegen baart; 

Wijl zy Gods liefste Dochter is; 

Heur ogen morgenstarren zijn; 

Heur borsten oly, melk, en wijn 
Ons daaglix schenken aamn den dis. 

Zy pronkt met heur ontvlochten haar, 

En Eykenkrans, die ‘t wreedt misbaar 
Der Staatzucht en geweld staag hoont 
De Teems, de Zeyne, en Belt, vernoegt, 
Aan ‘t vrye Nederland gevoegt, 

Daarom, met vreugd, heer Godheid 
kroont. 

Wei zalig is dan zee, en landt, 

Daar Vreede, in d’Oest, heur standaard 
plant. 

JAN ZOET, Amsterdammer 


Now rest, and let rust the sword of War, 
Peace does give her blessing; 

Because she is God’s dearest Daughter, 
Her eyes are morning stars, 

Her breasts, milk, oil and wine, 

Serve us daily at the table. 

She shows off her cut hair, 

And her oak wreath, of which she can be 
cruely deprived 

There conspiracy and violence are 
rising 

The Thames, The Seine, and Great Belt, 
content, 

Attached to the free Netherlands, 
Therefore, with pleasure, Lord God 
crowned. 

Be blessed is the sea and land, 

There peace, in the East, plants its 
standard. 

JAN ZOET, Amsterdammer 


2nd poem (re: medal reverse): “Sachtmoedig, en Dapper” / “Meek and Brave” 


Die ‘t vrygevochte Neederland, 

Wil zien in een volmaakten stand, 

Die sla zijn ogen op dit beeldt; 

De Goude Rijxstaf die zy zweid, 

Leert elck: dat wijze wakkerheid, 

In ‘t heerschen, hier de hoofdrol speelt. 
Zachtmoedigheid haar staag verzelt; 
Maar als de Staatzucht, en ‘t Gewelt, 
Heur oude Vryheid rooven wil; 

Dan toont ze flux een Leeuwen moed. 
Dit zag de Teems, in d’oorlogs gloed; 
Des wierd d’ontstelde zee voort stil: 

De Nijd vertreeden, Vree gebaart, 

De Vryheid, en het Recht bewaart. 

JAN ZOET, Amsterdammer 


Who in the free Netherlands, 

Want to see in a perfect state, 

He should direct his eyes on this picture, 
The national gold mace she carries off, 
Teaches everyone: this mode of 
prevailing 

watchfulness plays here the main role. 
Gentleness always accompanies her; 
But if conspiracy and violence 
Want to rob her old Freedom; 

Then she quickly shows a Lion’s 
courage. 

This the Thames saw, in the glow of war; 
Here was the great sea silent: 

Envy trampled, Peace restored, 
Freedom, and the Law preserved. 

JAN ZOET, Amsterdammer 
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Figure 14 

“The apotheosis of Cornelis de Witt (1623-1672), with the raid on Chatham in 
the background.” This is the offending painting. 14 


This medal commemorates the Treaty of Breda ending the second Anglo-Dutch war 
(1665- 1667). But the strange thing is that this piece may have contributed to the start 
of the third Anglo-Dutch war (1672-1674). 

In 1669 Henry Slingsby, the Mint master of Charles II, showed the medal to the English 
King. The King was upset about the text PROCUL HINC MALA BESTIA (Away from 
these States, evil beast) and the pictured burning English ships. He was so offended by 
the pictures and text on the medal that he demanded that the stamps be destroyed and 
the medal maker punished. This happened, although the medallist, Christoffel Adolphi, 
was secretly more than compensated for his destroyed stamps with a sum of 3,030 
guilder. If Charles learned of this, he would have felt even more aggrieved. 

To continue to accommodate the grievances of Charles II the painting glorifying 
Cornelis de Witt (Figure 14) in the city hall of Dordrecht was removed, as well as the 
mirror decorations (Figure 7) of the ship with the royal coat of arms of the ship, which 
were located in a pub. 

This incident did not help the development of good relations between England and the 
Dutch Republic. It was among the grievances which led England to declare war on the 
Republic on March 17, 1672. They served as an excuse to break the Dutch power at 
sea. 
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1 J. Pelsdonk, Hulde! Penningkunst in de Gouden Eeuw , p. 79. 

2 Distinction between chain and necklace: Sanders (2012). 

3 E. van den Hoef Hendrik Bary (ca. 1640-1707), Portrait of David Vlugh (1611-1673). 
Copper engraving (h. 433 mm x w. 357 mm). Photo with permission of the Teylers 
Museum, Haarlem. Inv. nr. KG05038. 

4 Bartholomeus van der Heist (1613-1670), Portrait of Johan Evertsen de Liefde (1619- 
1673). Painting: oil on canvas (h. 139 cm x w. 122 cm). Photo with permission of the 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. Inv. nr. SK-A-832. 

5 Theodor Matham (1589-1676), Portrait of Witte Cornelisz . de With (1623-1672). Engraving 
and pen in brown (h. 239 mm x w. 153 mm). Photo with permission of the Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam. Inv. nr. RP-P-OB-23.284. 

6 Jan de Baen, Portrait of Willem Joseph van Ghent (1626-1672). Painting: oil on canvas (h. 
Ill cm x w. 92.5 cm). Photo with permission of the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. Inv. nr. 
SK-A-3126. 

7 Photo with permission of the National Numismatics Collection, De Nederlandsche Bank 
NV, Amsterdam. Inv. nr. PE-01827. 

8 Peter Lely (1618/1680), Portrait of Charles II of England in the robes of the Order of the 
Garter (1630/1685). Painting: oil on canvas (h. 1264 mm x w. 1010 mm). 
https://upload.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/fif6/Charles_II_of_England.jpeg 

9 Mirror decorations of the Royal Charles, anonymous, ca. 1660. Painted wood (h. 277 cm x 
w. 378 cm x d. 120 cm x weight 600 kg). Photo with permission of the Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam. Inv. nr. NG-MC-239. 

10 Adriaen Haddeman (1604-1671), Portrait of Johan de Witt (1625-1672). Painting: oil on 
canvas (h. 74.2 cm x w. 60 cm). 

https://commons.wikimedia.Org/wiki/File:Adriaen_Hanneman_001.jpg. 

11 Jan van den Bergh (1587/88-1647), Portrait of Jan Zoet (1609-1674). Drawing (h. 270 mm 
x w. 182 mm). Photo with permission of the Teylers Museum, Haarlem. Inv. nr. PP 1392. 

12 Photo with permission of the National Numismatic Collection, De Nederlandsche Bank 
NV, Amsterdam. Inv. nr. PE-01828. 

13 H. Enno van Gelder, De Nederlandse munten , p. 148. 

14 Copy of Jan de Baen (1633-1702), painting glorifying Comelis de Witt (1623-1672) with 
in the background the raid on the Medway. Painting: oil on canvas (h. 75.5 cm x w. 102 
cm). Photo with permission of the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. Inv. nr. SK-A-4648 
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Book News and Reviews 

Brian Stickney, A Monetary History of Central America , Numismatic Studies No. 
35, American Numismatic Society, NY, 2017, xxvi, 372, (2) pp., illustr. ISBN 978-0- 
89722-350-8, printed in Canada. 



This extensively black and white illustrated quarto-sized work is an excellent and 
comprehensive compilation of most of the previously known facts about Central 
American coinage and its history but presents little or no new information, except for 
British Honduras and its demonetizations. Instead, it brings together in one handy 
reference what would otherwise require a collection of not less than a dozen varied 
books on the subject, since most of these specialize in particular countries, and those 
that previously attempted to agglomerate the knowledge in one tome were rudimentary 
efforts at best, little more than price catalogues really, such as Robinson and Wallace, 
for instance. 

The book begins with a chronological listing of the most important 
events from 1503 through the present, followed by a brief 
introduction and then the narrative takes off with the Spanish 
Colonial Experience and moving on through the struggle for 
independence from Spain and the “Mexican Empire Experiment”, 
as Stickney calls it. The work is then divided into chapters by 
country, including one on British Honduras (Belize), even though 
this country never really formed part of what is considered classic 
Central America, as it instead belonged to the British and was 
never a constituent country of the Central American Federation. 

Neither, for that matter was Panama (for which a chapter is also 
included) since Panama historically formed part of Greater 
Colombia under the Spanish, even though geographically it is most 
definitely a part of Central America (like Belize). 
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Coins, counterstamps and medals of each country are illustrated, 
with mintage figures and historical context, along with the 
author’s perception of scarcity. The illustrations are not always 
life-size, and deviations are not always so noted. In fact, most 
pictures run about 20% small, which is a disappointment. 
However, the illustrations are reasonably good, with a moire 
pattern fine enough to permit the use of a moderate magnifying 
glass. Illustration errors exist, such as a reduced-image 1912 
Cordoba being substituted for a 1929 50 Centavo piece in the 
Nicaragua chapter. Illustrations are only occasionally attributed as 
to source throughout the text, but are detailed more completely in 
Appendix G. This is a useful resource for further research. 



A rather basic glossary of terms is presented at the beginning of 
the work; several appendices at the end present tables on gold to 
silver exchange rates over the years, gold and silver production, 
and revenue. Most important is the extensive Bibliography, which 
is a valuable resource for further research. All-in-all, the book is 
a worthwhile acquisition for any serious scholar of Latin 
American numismatics, and definitely so for the Central 
American specialist. 

—Reviewed by Alan Luedeking 

Images supplied by ANS. Costa Rica 1/2 Real 1842 ex. Heritage 
2012 January World Coin Non-Floor Session #3017 lot 27780; 
Honduras 1R 1851 ex. Heritage 2013 April 18-19 & 22-23 CICF 
World & Ancient Coins Signature Auction - Chicago #3024 lot 
23758; Honduras 1 Real 1851 ex. Heritage 2008 September Long 
Beach, CA World Coin Signature Auction #3002 lot 21397. 


Honduras 
1/2 Real 1851 



El Salvador 
1 Real 1833 


The book is distributed through the following channels with pricing shown as of March 
2018. 

— The American Numismatic Society (numismatics.org) priced at $50 for Society 
members ($99 for non-members) plus shipping/handling. 

— Kolbe and Fanning Numismatic Booksellers (numislit.com) priced at $80 
including shipping/handling. 

— Amazon.com for $99. 
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Gunmoney: The Emergency Coinage of1689-1691for the Irish Campaign of James 
II by Philip Timmins. Published by the Numismatic Society of Ireland, Dublin, 2017. 
Hardback, 178 x 252 mm, color illustrations; viii, 148 pp; ISBN 9780902605039. 

Gunmoney, the base metal 
coins struck by the English 
king James II to finance his 
Irish campaign, dated with 
not only the year but also the 
month, are an intriguing and 
attractive series in Irish 
numismatics. They were 
generally struck from 
gunmetal or something close 
to it—hence the name. 
Gunmetal is an alloy of 88 % 
copper, 10% tin and 2% zinc 
used to make cannons. Now, 
Philip Timmins, a retired 
engineer bom in England 
and a long time collector of 
Gunmoney, has written the 
authoritative book on the 
subject. 

For those less familiar with 
British and Irish history, 
James II was the second 
surviving son of King 
Charles I who lost the Civil 
War to Cromwell’s Puritan 
Roundheads and was 
executed in 1649. James was 
arrested in 1646 by Cromwell’s forces and confined to St. James’s Palace but he 
escaped to France in 1648. During his exile he served in both the French and Spanish 
armies. When his brother was invited back to England after Cromwell’s death and 
became king as Charles II, James also returned. He married Anne Hyde and they had 
two daughters who survived childhood, Mary, who married the Dutch Stadtholder, the 
very Protestant William of Orange, and Anne, who married Prince George of Denmark. 
James had been exposed to Catholicism during his French exile and in 1668 or 1669 
he and his wife converted from the Anglican Church to Catholicism. After his wife 
died, he remarried to Mary of Modena, an Italian Catholic. James had the title of Duke 
of York and, when the English captured New Amsterdam from the Dutch in 1664, the 
city was renamed New York in his honor. 

When Charles II died without legitimate children (after converting to Catholicism on 
his death bed) in 1685, James inherited the throne. He appointed Catholics to leading 
positions and tried to overturn the laws penalizing Catholics and also Dissenting 
Protestants who did not accept the Anglican Church. When seven bishops—including 
the Archbishop of Canterbury—submitted a petition in 1688 requesting the 


GUNMONEY 




THE EMERGENCY COINAGE OF 1689-1691 
FOR THE IRISH CAMPAIGN OF JAMES II 


Philip Timmins 
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reconsideration of the King’s religious policies, they were arrested and tried for 
seditious libel. Public alarm increased when Queen Mary gave birth to a Roman 
Catholic son and heir. In June 1688 a group of Protestant nobles invited the Prince of 
Orange to come to England with an army. He arrived on November 5 and many 
Protestant officers deserted to join him. James fled and William allowed him to escape 
to France. Parliament declared that James had abdicated his throne and his Protestant 
daughter Mary was now Queen, to rule jointly with her husband William of Orange. 
This was the so called Glorious Revolution. 

There was considerable support for James in majority Catholic Ireland and hatred of 
English and Scottish landlords who owned most of the land. The Irish Parliament did 
not follow the English example but declared that James remained King and passed a 
bill of attainder against those who had rebelled against him. The Lord Deputy of Ireland 
was a Catholic who had been appointed by James, Richard Talbot, the Earl of 
Tyrconnell. He took action to ensure that all strong points in Ireland were held by 
garrisons of a newly recruited “Jacobite” army, loyal to James. The northern province 
of Ulster, which had the heaviest concentration of English and Scottish settlers, was 
the only part of Ireland where Talbot encountered significant resistance. However, by 
November 1688, only the walled city of Derry had a Protestant garrison. The supporters 
of William became known as Williamites. 

James was well received by Louis XIV, England’s enemy. With his strong support 
James landed in Ireland with a French force in March 1688 to inspire a rising against 
the English and William of Orange. He found that Tyrconnell’s troops, although quite 
numerous, were mainly hastily conscripted peasant bands, most of them poorly armed 
and trained—“a multitude of undisciplined half armed ruffians” in Timmins’ words. 
They had also not all been paid and the funds James had received from Louis were not 
sufficient to finance a prolonged military campaign. In the circumstances it was 
impossible to raise the money from taxation, which had fallen to around £3600 per 
week. The day following his arrival in Dublin James issued a proclamation to raise the 
value of all English, French and Spanish gold and silver coins current in the kingdom. 
He then fell back on a solution often used by his predecessors, striking base money. 

According to Timmins, it is believed that a Quaker named William Bromfield, whom 
James had met during his stay in France, was the person who came up with the idea of 
issuing base metal coins with a “promise to pay” in gold and silver after James’s 
expected victory. The base metal coins would display the date in months to allow a 
gradual repayment of the coins. Bromfield was—among other occupations—a ship¬ 
owner and spy who transported agents, recruits and supplies to Ireland and England 
during the conflict. 
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The first “gunmoney” coin was a sixpence (6d) struck in Dublin with the year 1689 
and June for the month. The original punches and dies for the coinage were probably 
produced by the Roettiers, a family of distinguished engravers. John Roettiers was the 
Chief Engraver at the English Royal Mint in London and his brother Joseph was 
Engraver-General at the French mint in Paris. From June 1689 to October 1690 
gunmoney sixpences, shillings, half-crowns and a few crowns were struck in Dublin 
and Limerick. (The starting date for Limerick is unknown but based on his 733 coin 
die study Timmins concludes the first coins were struck around September 1989 with 
the month “7 ber”, September being the 7th month of the Julian calendar year which 
started in March).* It all ended badly for those who put their trust in the coinage. 



6d June 1689 (Dublin) 

Courtesy of Heritage Auctions 
(HA.com) May 29, 2014 Monthly 
World and Ancient Coin Auction - 
Selections from the Eric P. Newman 
Collection, lot #17413. 


6d “7 ber” (September) 1689 (Limerick) 

Courtesy of Dix Noonan Webb 
(www.dnw.co.uk). September 13, 2017 lot 
1288. 


British Williamite warships arrived off Derry to relieve the besieged city and ended the 
siege on July 28,1689. Soon after the Jacobites were driven out of Ulster. By the winter 
the war was in a stalemate between the Jacobites and the Williamite army under 
Marshal Schomberg. Many men died from disease and a lack of food. Impatient with 
Schomberg’s slow progress, William decided to take charge. He arrived with a fleet of 
300 ships at Belfast Lough on June 14, 1690 and marched south towards Dublin with 
an army of 36,000 soldiers. The Jacobites withdrew to the south bank of the River 
Boyne. William attacked their position on July 1 and forced the Jacobites to retreat. 
Although the Battle of the Boyne was not militarily decisive and casualties on both 
sides were not high, James lost confidence in victory in Ireland and fled back to France, 
deserting his Irish supporters. It would take William another 15 months to impose his 
peace on the Irish in the Treaty of Limerick signed on October 3, 1691. The events of 
the war continue to reverberate in the religiously divided politics of Northern Ireland 
today. 

William seized the Dublin mint after the Battle of the Boyne. On July 10, 1690 he 
issued two proclamations to reduce the gunmoney coinage to its intrinsic value. Base 
metal crowns and large half-crowns (with a nominal value of 60 and 30 pence 
respectively) were reduced to one penny. Small half-crowns (again with a nominal 
value of 30 pence) were reduced to three farthings. Large shillings (with a nominal 
value of 12 pence) were reduced to a halfpenny and small shillings and sixpence to one 
farthing. In 1689 and 1690 the Dublin authorities, in the face of a shortage of lower 
denomination money, had also issued coins struck in “white metal,” a tin alloy. These 
had a higher intrinsic value than the base metal gunmoney. William’s order reduced 
the value of a white metal penny to a half penny and the white metal halfpenny to a 
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farthing. Finally, it was stated that all the base metal coinage would cease to be legal 
tender for any payments in Irish territories controlled by the Williamites from February 
26, 1690.* By the time all fighting ceased with the surrender of Limerick in September 
1691,* the coinage had lost all its value across the whole of Ireland. Indeed, within 
Limerick gunmoney had lost almost all its value by the winter of 1690 and in March 
the Jacobite authorities announced it would be withdrawn from circulation. People 
were told to bring the coinage to the treasury, where a receipt would be given and full 
payment provided when James II was restored to the throne. To replace them, the mint 
struck a small and large base coin with the figure of Hibernia on the reverse (such as 
the 1691 “farthing” at right). These are also covered in Timmins’ book. 



August 1689 Shilling 

Courtesy of Heritage Auctions (HA.com) 
2011 September Long Beach Signature World 
& Ancient Coins Auction #3015, lot 25165. 


Hibernia “Farthing” 1691 

Courtesy of Dix Noonan Webb 
(www.dnw.co.uk). September 13, 
2017, lot 1288. 





Pewter Coinage, Proof Crown, 1690, in Silver 

(related to striking of “white metal” coinage) 

Courtesy of Dix Noonan Webb (www.dnw.co.uk). September 15, 2015, lot 1288. 

The worthless gunmoney was never formally recalled or melted. As a result the coins 
are quite common today and within the budget of most collectors. 

Spink’s standard catalogue of the Coins of Scotland, Ireland and the Islands has eight 
pages devoted to the coins of the Jacobite-Williamite War and lists 158 different types. 
Philip Timmins’ wonderful book has larger size pages and lists many other varieties, 
based on a database he has built of over 1350 coins. It is arranged by month, with 
fascinating accounts of the political and military events during the month preceding the 
description and enlarged color photographs of the coins issued in the month. The 
weight, diameter and die orientation is given for every coin shown (but no prices). 
There are also magnified photographs of the details of different varieties. Overall, this 
hardback book is beautifully produced. Apparently the origins of the book was a 
conversation between Timmins and Martin Allen, Senior Assistant Keeper at the 
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Department of Coins and Medals at the Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge. When Mr. 
Timmins lamented there was no significant reference book on Gunmoney, Dr. Allen 
replied, “Well, why don’t you write one?” Philip Timmins has more than risen to the 
challenge. 

For reference the nominal diameters for types illustrated in this review are: 6d is 21-22 
mm, shilling is 25-26 mm, Hibernia “farthing” is 23-24 mm and the crown is 32-33 
mm. 

The book can be purchased, for GBP 40 plus postage and packing, direct from the 
author (timmins.phil@gmail.com) or by postal mail: 9 Dalebrook Road, Somerford, 
Congleton, Cheshire CW12 4YD, United Kingdom. 

The information in this review comes from Philip Timmins’ book, supplemented by 
some history from Wikipedia. There is far more fascinating information on both the 
history and the coinage in the book. I recommend Gunmoney not only to everyone with 
any interest in Irish or British numismatics but also to anyone with an interest in the 
history of the period. 

[* In 1690 England and Ireland were still using the Julian calendar and advanced the 
year number on March 25. Had they advanced the year on January 1 the date would be 
Feb 26, 1691 by dual dating expressed as Feb. 26, 1690/1691. In 1752 they switched 
from the Julian calendar to the Gregorian calendar which dropped 10 days so that by 
today’s Gregorian calendar Feb 26, 1690/1691 (Julian) is March 8, 1691.] 

Reviewed by Robert Ronus 

- m - 

Answer to Picture Quiz in March / April 2018 Bulletin 

What does this coin commemorate? 


Ira & Larry Goldberg Coins & Collectibles, Inc., 

Auction 103, 20 February 2018 lot 2204 

Otacilia Severa. Silver Antoninianus (4.22 g), Augusta, AD 244-249. Saecular Games 
issue. Rome, under Philip I, AD 248. OTACIL SEVERA AVG, diademed and draped 
bust of Otacilia Severa right, resting on a crescent. Reverse: SAECVLARES AVGG, 
hippopotamus standing right; IIII. RIC 116b; RSC 64. Issued on the 1000th anniversary 
of Rome. Well struck and perfectly centered. Nearly Mint State. Realized USD 425 
before 17.5% buyer fee. 

Correct responses from: Jim Martin, Eric Hodge and Agustin Rodriguez. 




m 
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Observations on the Henry Christensen Auction House 

Herman Blanton, NI #LM115 

Recently I researched the run of Henry Christensen catalogs available on the Newman 
Numismatic Portal which includes most, but not all, of their sales and found many 
varied things among which are the following items. 

Between the Dec 4, 1959 sale and the June 9, 1961—a span of 19 months—they 
conducted only one sale (according to the list of sales on the Newman Portal) that being 
the September 30, 1960 sale. The business address in the December 4, 1959 sale is 
Henry Christensen, 545 Fifth Avenue, Suite 714, New York 17, New York (5th Ave 
and 45th Street). The 1960 mail bid sale has the address as Henry Christensen, P.O. 
Box 1732, Madison, New Jersey. I infer that the physical move and whatever prompted 
it are the causes of the reduced pace of auction offerings in that time period. Later the 
firm moved to Hoboken, NJ. 

In the The Prober-Noronha Collection, Coins of Guatemala and the Babbitt Collection 
of Coins of Latin America sale, December 6, 1963 there are a couple particularly 
noteworthy items. In the back section a notice is printed “While there has been no 
special publicity until now, collectors of any and all Latin American coinage should 
know that there has been added to the awards given at the annual convention of the 
American Numismatic Association a special award for the best exhibit of Latin 
American coins. This award, donated by the cataloguer, will continue to be given at 
each annual convention of the A. N. A. Obviously, the winner of this award will also 
be a contender for the “Best in Show” award...Let us prove to everyone that the Latin 
American coinages challenge all others in interest and variety .” 

In the introductory remarks to the Silver Dollars of Latin America plus Early Decimal 
Coins of Mexico sale, April 15 & 16,1964, they comment on adjusting the focus of the 
business. “ With the first catalog of1964, the writer is inaugurating a general policy of 
greater emphasis on auction sales and increasingly less emphasis on retail 
transactions. As many collectors know, we long have had a strict policy of not selling 
a coin at retail unless it had previously been sold in one of our auction sales. This 
policy establishes a realistic value basically determined by the collector and not 
determined by the frenzy of pyramiding (investment) transactions. With greater activity 
in presenting more and more coins at auction, there will be less time for retail 
selling....” 



In the same 1964 auction there was a particularly famous counterfeit (illustrated 
above). A Mexico 8 Reales of Charles and Joanna. The counterfeit was a fantasy since 
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at the time no genuine specimens were known. “Lot 1222: Mexico. Carlos and Johana. 
8 R.R. This is the counterfeit piece illustrated on the last plate of Robert I. Nesmith’s 
masterwork on the Coins of the first mint in the Americas. 23.05 grams. 10.11 Specific 
gravity. PLATE ” Also notice the specific gravity of the coin is provided. 

In a few catalogs Christensen described the mechanics of how he operated his mail and 
live auctions. In the Birger Sundstrom Collection sale of December 4, 1959 he 
mentions in his introduction that “nearly 6000 catalogs printed and mailed to 
prospective buyers. Each catalog has a BID SHEET for the buyer to use along with a 
return enveloped It surprised me that they distributed that many catalogs so it seems 
Christensen was a larger auction house than I imagined. A bit further they detail how 
the MAIL SALE was conducted. “If the sale is a MAIL SALE, we usually close it on 
Friday. The following Monday after the final bids have been checked into the BID 
BOOK, the high bids marked and the lots awarded, we start the slow and laborious 
process of rechecking each BID SHEET and assembling the lots won. With thousands 
of bids on hundreds of BID SHEETS, this naturally takes time. However, we always 
have all lots in the mail by the second week after the sale. Naturally, if your bids came 
in during the last few days, you will be among the last to receive your lots. ” 

In the December 10 & 11,1964 sale, p. 52, the auction description was more developed 
than in 1959. 

“A large collection or a group of small collections are consigned by their owners to be 
sold at the best prices possible. Then the coins are assembled in a reasonable order, 
making lots of one or more coins, as I determine the buyer will prefer. The lots are then 
catalogued and described, sensible valuations are established and photographs are 
made for some of the outstanding pieces and those which are impossible to describe 
satisfactorily with words alone. When mounted, the photographs are sent to the photo¬ 
engraver for the preparation of plates to be used by the printer. Several thousand 
catalogs are printed and mailed to prospective buyers. Each catalog has a BID SHEET 
for the buyer to use, along with a return envelope. 

When the BID SHEETS are received they are numbered in the order of their receipt 
and the bids posted in a master BID BOOK. On the date of the sale, the BID BOOK is 
checked and the high bidder on each lot has his bid - starting at a normal advance over 
the second high bid—offered against the floor bidders at the public sale. In a case 
where equal bids are received, the first bidder wins the lot. Therefore it follows that a 
mail bidder will receive the lot if a floor bidder does not exceed his bid by the normal 
advance. 

Valuations are estimates of the value of each lot. They are sometimes less than catalog 
values because of condition. Often they are the standard catalog. Frequently they are 
higher or much higher than catalog values because current markets for these 
particular pieces far exceed the values given in available reference works. 

A final word - the offering of ridiculously low bids that are only 10% to 20% of the 
estimate of value is a waste of my time and the bidders’ time. They can only result in 
no more catalogs being sent to such individuals. Life is too short to bother with this 
type. 

Govern yourself accordingly, and do enjoy this great hobby. ” 
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